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Chapter 6 

Neither Insurgency Nor 
Paramilitarism. Notes on Los Zetas 
and the Violence in Mexico 


Jesus Perez Caballero ' 


Summary: 1 . Introduction. 2. Concepts of insurgency and pa¬ 
ramilitary. 2.1. Concept of insurgency. 2.2. Concept of parami¬ 
litary. 2.3. Proposed analytical framework. 3. Characteristics of 
t.z: Soldiers without war. 4. Are lz insurgents or paramilitaries? 
4.1. Ambiguity of the link with the Mexican state. 4.2. The issue 
of the integration into a political project. 4.3. The problem of 
criminal insurgency. 5. Conclusions. 6. Bibliography. 


1. Introduction 

Los Zetas (LZ) have illustrated some of the challenges for the Mexi¬ 
can Federation (in the local, state and federal levels) in its fight 
against powerful groups linked to drug trafficking. Their modus ope- 
rtindi has led to a change in patterns of Mexican drug trafficking 
organizations (DIO), and analyzing that allows us to understand the 
nature of violence in that country. However, some approaches label 


Postdoctoral Fellow in the Fellowships Program at UNAM, Instituto dc Investigaciones 
Socialcs (Mexico). PhD in International Security from the Instituto Univcrsitario 
General Gutierrez Mcllado UNH1) (Madrid, Spain). 
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LZ as either an insurgent or a paramilitary group. To explain some 
of the problems of these positions, I study the evolution of LZ from 
a classical perspective, namely, with the tools that the strict concepts 
of both insurgency and paramilitary provide. Established that, I out¬ 
line the legal, conceptual and political contradictions of expanding 
the concepts of insurgency or paramilitary to a DTO as LZ. 


2. Concepts of insurgency and paramilitary 

2.1. Concept of insurgency 

For a first approach to the concept of insurgency, it can be obser¬ 
ved what states International Law. Both International Humanitarian 
Law (IHL) and International Criminal Law (ICL) offer a guidance 
on how to characterize some of the non-state actors engaged in vio¬ 
lence. Thus, Article 1.1 of the Protocol Additional II to the Geneva 
Conventions of 1949 (PAII) considers that it can be applied to con¬ 
flicts: 

[WJhich take place in the territory of a High Contracting Party between its 
armed forces and dissident armed forces or other organized armed groups 
which, under responsible command, exercise such control over a part of its 
territory as to enable them to carry out sustained and concerted military oper¬ 
ations and to implement this Protocol 1 . 

This definition does not mention explicitly the word “insurgency”, 
but it gives some useful tools to reflect on that concept. For example, 
it provides an internationally customary basis to prevent from an ad 
infinitum modification of the term. Furthermore, from the perspective 
of building a legal case, if an insurgency meets the above features, it 
will be easier for a legal operator to prove the contextual elements of 
international crimes. For instance, a non-international armed conflict 


i PROTOCOL ADDITIONAL TO THE GENEVA CONVENTIONS OF 12 AUGUST 
1949, AND RELATING TO THE PROTECTION OF VICTIMS OF NON¬ 
INTERNATIONAL ARMED CONFLICTS (Protocol II), 8 June 1977. 
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for war crimes, or the the suitability of a non-state organization to 
promote crimes against humanity, for being militar like 2 . 

International jurisprudence has completed this approach with 
the terms “organization of the parties” and “intensity of hostilities” 3 . 
However, new technologies, mainly in weapons and telecomm unca¬ 
tions fields, make easy to non-state actors to spread violence, even if 
the organization is decentralized. So, the hierarchy oi a group and its 
capacity (a quantitative feature) of provoking damage, could not be 
as indicative as they were decades ago. 

Political Science can help to fill the gap left by the previous legal 
questions. Thus, JORDAN, according to some texts of military doc¬ 
trine, has conceptualized an insurgency as: 

“An actor or set of actors, who face the established political au- 
tority in an organized and prolonged in time manner [...] through 
effective social mobilization strategy and a substantive use of force 4 . 


2. I find some contradictions in the position of, for example, IOSA, J. “Sobre el dominio 
territorial como requisito del elemento politico en la definicion de los crimenes 
contra la humanidad. Un analisis enfocado en la calificacion juridica de los actos de 
lu izquicrda armnda en Argentina”, Retista Critic# Rawly Poder, n <J 6, March 2014, pp. 

174-175. Retrieved from Htip;//fVvtates i id>.ec!y/index.php/CrUicaJ\^nlPoder/nr(ii:le/ 
view/7431/151)30. The Argentinian jurist justifies his reasoning with the term “moral 
sensitivity"' ("sensihitfdud moral"). Simitar positions are criticised in PEREZ, J-, “El 
Gh'tmnm politico art fas crimnws contra fa hitmmndad. La expansion dc fajftgitw al crimen 
orgamzado mnsmcmwly cl atso de fas orgftnlzacwnes de mrcafmfltames mmattm en 
elsexemo 209&20I2, Madrid: Dykmson, 2015b, pp. 65-89, On the possibility Of a context 
of international crimes in Mexico, sec an introduction m Till SAMI AUTHOR, 
“Will the International Criminal Court Investigate Mexico’s ‘Drug War’?”, InSitfU 
Crime , November 5, 2014c. Retrieved from http://www.insiglUcrimc.org/news-analysis/ 
international-criminal-court-mexico-d rug-war. 

3 A pioneer example in ICTY, Prosecutor r. Tadic, Opinion and Judgment, IT- l J4-l-T, May 
7, 1007, paragraphs. 562 and foil. A proper analysis on that topic applied to the Mexican 
situation, but with different conclusions to mine, in: MONTOYA, I., “Criminalidad 
organi/ada y conflicto armado no inlcrnacional”, in: N. T. Bravo and J. (i. Garcia 
(coords.), Balance e impacto de fas politicos puhlieas federates en materia de se^uridad 
hajo 1a xcstion de Irlipe Calderon Hinojosa (2006-2012), Guadalajara: IJnivcrsidad de 
(iuadalajara. (’entro lJnivcrsitario tie Ciencias Econoniico Atlminisirativas, 2014, pp. 
138-145. 

4 “|U|n actor, o un conjuiito tic aclorcs, que sc cnlrcnlan tie mancra organi/ada y 

prolongada cn cl liempo a la autoritlad polilica cslablccitla |...|, metlianlc ima cslralcgia 

efectiva tie movili/acibn social v con un cmplco suslantivo tie hi lucr/a . JORDAN, J., 

“Delimitaeidn tcdrica tic la insurgcncia: conccptos. tines y mctlios , in: J. Jordan. P. IWo 

anti J. Baqucs (ctls.), la styundad mas alia del Tsfado. Actons no cstutalcs v scinnidad 
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Given the intensity linked to that definition, predominantly qua¬ 
litative according to aspects such structure of the group, its pene¬ 
tration in institutions or its capability of interaction with social mo¬ 
vements, rather than quantitative (like number of deaths the orga¬ 
nized group can achieve, or its firepower), it is difficult to conceive 
an insurgency (in nuce or de facto) not tied to an armed conflict. 
Nevertheless, what seems feasible is an insurgency without an in¬ 
ternal hierarchical organization. For instance, organized in cell net¬ 
works, such as the Zapatista Army of National Liberation (Ejercito 
Zapatista de Liberation Nacional, EZLN) 5 . Other examples show as 
well that possibility. A preliminary report of activities of the Office 
of the Prosecutor of the International Criminal Court (OTP) extends 
to Nigerian Boko Haram the capability of being part in a non-inter- 
national armed conflict 6 . And that although Boko Haram is closer to 
a terrorist insurgency than to a guerrilla insurgency, and it has different 
characteristics from a classic group by PAII. Thus, the OTP obviates 
key questions that Boko Haram should face if it is a party in an ar¬ 
med conflict, like its loose internal organization 7 and its transnation¬ 
al aspect 8 . Just the transnational networks explain new insurgencies, 


international, Madrid: Plaza y Valdes, 2011, p. 114. The translations from the Spanish 
texts are always mine. 

5. RONFELDT, D. and ARQUILLA, J., “Aparicion c inilucncia de la lucha social zapatista 
cn red”, in: J. Arquilla, and D. Ronfcldt, Redesy guerras en red. El futuro del terrorismo, el 
crimen organizadoy elactivismopolitico. Alianza Editorial, Madrid, 2003, p. 218. 

6. OFFICE OF THE PROSECUTOR, Report on Preliminary Examination Activities 
2013, November 2013. Retrieved from http://www.icc-cpi.int/en_mcnus/icc/press%20 
and %20media/press%20rcleases/DiH'tunc nls til l , %20Prcliminary%20Exa mi nations/ 
OT P % 20- % 20 Re po r t % 20 % 20P re I i mi n a ry* ■ 2( 'l xa m i n a l i o n %20 Act i v i ties % 202013. P D F 

7. “This theory holds that while a small number of nihilist, Islamist elements certainly exist 

in the north, Boko Haram has become Hllle more itian a brand name, a murky confluence 
that now also includes criminal opportunists as well as disgruntled political bosses and 
their henchmen. ‘Boko Haram has become a franchise that anyone can buy into. Its 
something like a Bermuda Triangle,’ said Borno State Governor Kashirn Shcttima”. 
BAV1ER, J., “Nigeria: Boko Haram 101”, Pulitzer ('enter on C'risis Reporting January 
17, 2012. Retrieved from hUp://pulilzercentcr.org/reporting/nigeria-boko-haram- 

terrorist-group-islam-christian-church-targcts-youth-military. Sec lor an in depth study: 

PEROUSl; DF MONTH.OS, M. A., Nigeria's Interminable Insur^enty? Addressing 
the Roko Haram Crisis, Research Paper, Chalham House, September 2014, pp 7-10 
Retrieved from littp://www cliathamhouse org/sites/filcs/chalhamhousc/liclddicld_doai 
men 1/20141 Mil Bokol laramPcrouscdcMonlclosO.pdt 

S "They (Al Shabaabaiul Boko Haram| have moved he>oiul the demons ot Africa s ethnic 
and clan (xililics, and arc transnational - both seek in different ways to form caliphates 
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like the Islamic State (IS). IS a party in an armed conflict that existed 
previous to them, in Syria; it has launched another armed conflict in 
Iraq; and it is able to use terrorist franchises to gain local villages and 
non-controlled extensive regions, as it has done, e.g., in Libya 9 . Hen¬ 
ce, IS is the umpteenth variant of an open source warfare 10 , combined 
with high impact propaganda * 11 . 

In any case, intensity is a term made of political, militar and social 
skills, and I consider it proper to understand intermediate situations 
of insurgency, like “protoinsurgency”. This concept could describe 
contexts of violence, terrorist attacks, sabotage, etc., not as sporadic 
acts in which it is difficult to establish a disputing party 12 , but as ac¬ 
tions related to a course of conduct (i.e., the projecto to become an 
insurgency) 13 . The protoinsurgency would be to insurgency, what an 
attempted terrorist attack is to terrorism. To cite a relevant case in 
Mexico, the Popular Revolutionary Army (Ejercito Popular Revolu- 
cionario, EPR) is a protoinsurgency and its tools are a mix of political 
social activism, sabotage and terrorism. According to BYMAN, a pro¬ 
toinsurgency meets the requirements of: Creation, or possession, of 
an identity; attachment to a political cause with general acceptance; 


that don’t recognise current borders”. ONYANGO-OBBO, Ch., “A1 Shabaab and Boko 
Haram’s madness could save Africa in the end-but the price will be very high”, Mail & 
Guardian Africa , August 27, 2014. Retrieved from http://mgafrica.com/article/2014-08- 
26-al-shabaab-and-boko-harams-madness-could-save-africa-in-the-end-but-the-price- 
will-be-very-high. 

9 AL-TAMIMI, A. J., The Islamic State's regional strategy , European Council of Foreign 
Relations, October 2, 2014, Retrieved from http://www.ccfr.cu/articlc/commcntary_thc_ 
islamic_statcs_regional_strategy326 

10. An approach in ROBB, J., (September 24, 2004), “The Bazaar’s Open Source 
Platform”, Global Guerillas. Retrieved from http://globalgucrrillas.typepad.com/ 
globalguerrillas/2004/09/bazaardynamics.html. For other context for the term, PEREZ, 
J., “El caso Breivik como paradigma dc la nueva violencia politica en Europa”, UNISCI 
Discussion Pafyers , numcro 34, 2014a, p. 147, included footnote 40. 139-151. Retrieved 
from http://pcndientedcmigracion.ucm.es/info/unisci/revistas/UNISCIDP34-8PEREZ. 
pdf 

11 TOLBA, A. and BAYOUMY, Y., “Egypt bombs Islamic State targets in Libya after 21 
Egyptians beheaded", Reuters, February 16, 2015, Retrieved from http://www.reutcrs. 
com/arlicle/2015/02/16/us-mideast-crisis-libya-egypt-idUSKBNOl J10D20150216 

12. MANGAS, A., Conflictos annados intemos v derecho international humanitario. 
Salamanca: Ediciones Universidad de Salamanca, 1999, p. 70 

13. The term "course of conduct” can be seen, for the contexts of crimes against humanity, 
in Article 7.2 a) of the ROM!*; STATUTE FOR THE INTERNATIONA!- CRIMINAL 
COURT, July 7, 1998 I use it in this paper just for explicative purposes. 
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management of relations with rival groups to co-opt or imposed on 
them; lodge a territorial base; and, where applicable, external sup¬ 
port 14 . Therefore, these goals are linked to a number of means to 
achieve them, including armed struggle, propaganda, social assistan¬ 
ce, social and political activism, and external relations 15 . Perhaps in 
those aspects lies the difference between protoinsurgency and terro¬ 
rism: Protoinsurgency has the goal of growing, terrorism has the goal 
of keeping its strenght. 

Finally, in a conceptual line, ideally continuous, of protoinsur¬ 
gency and insurgency, historical experience indicates that it can be 
added another step: postinsurgency. For instance, an insurgent or¬ 
ganization may have increasingly reduced its maneuverability, but 
still be able to launch attacks (e.g., Peruan Shining Path, Sendero 
Luminoso) 16 . 

Besides the triad protoinsurgency-insurgency-postinsurgency, 
the doctrine has stressed that terrorist and criminal organizations 
can modify its objectives. And so do insurgent organizations. Using 
the hybridization and transformation approach 17 , a hybrid insurgen¬ 
cy describes an organization fragmented in nature, in which coexist 
politics and organized crime, without a clear distinction between the 
two fields. Meanwhile, a transformed insurgency indicates that an 
insurgent organization has canged its nature and have become, for 
example, criminal. In turn, the reverse phenomenon could also be 
observed, when a hybrid criminal organization incorporates subs¬ 
tantially typical political features of an insurgency, or even changes 
completely to become insurgent. I.e., if the most part of its funds go 
to promote a social or political campaign; or, from the DTO perspec- 


14. HYMAN, D., Understanding Proto-Insurgencies, RAND counterinsurgency study: paper 3, 
2(K)7, pp. 5, 11-2(1 and 51-56. Retrieved from http://www.rand.org/contenl/dam/rand/ 
puhs/occasional_papers/2007/RAND_OP178.pdf. In this sense, JORDAN, op. cit., pp 
115-120. 

15. JORDAN, op. cit., pp. 126-132. 

16. As shown in VALLE, E. and GORRITI, G., "Mihricas de guerra”, IDL-Reporlcros, 
January' 20, 2015, Retrieved from https://idl-reporteros.pe/melricas-de-guerra/ 

17 DE! LA ( ORTE, L. and GIMENEZ-SAL1NAS, A., Crimvn.org. Evolution v claves 
de la delincucniia organizada. Barcelona: Ariel, 2010, p. 328. These authors analyze 
hybridization and transformation related to terrorist and criminal organizations, not to 
insurgencies. 
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tive, ils narrative has nothing to do with drugs, corruptions or routes, 
and it becomes-for a considerable period of time, or even definitely- 
a militar discourse. 

2.2. Concept of paramilitary 

“Paramilitary” is the second concept whose characterization gives 
conceptual tools to analyze the nature of violence in Mexico and the 
role of LZ. KALYVAS and ARJONA, in a classic definition, charac¬ 
terize paramilitary organizations such as: 

“Armed groups that are directly or indirectly with the State and 
its local agents, created by the State or tolerated by it, but outside its 
formal structure” 18 . 

On the one hand, as it has been explained, insurgency differs 
from other violent manifestations by an holistic opposition to the 
state, i.e., political or social opposition. On the other hand, para- 
militarism supports state institutions (meaning that they converge 
in goals), through violent flexible means and with a relative auto¬ 
nomy. Therefore, it should be noted that paramilitaries share with 
the state an usually aim, eliminating “those who are perceived as 
threatening the socioeconomic basis of the political hierarchy” 19 . 
That feature emphasizes the relationship between state building and 
paramilitarism. Paramilitarism appears together to the privatization 
and outsourcing of the monopoly of violence 20 . The value provided 
by paramilitary is being “employer[s] of coercion”, as ROMERO ex¬ 
plains: 


A category of men for whom bearing arms and exercieing violence or [...] threa¬ 
tening with that exercise |...] is the value in use of the skills they possessed [...] 


IS. “\(i\mpos armadas que estdn tliret ta o indireetamenfe ton cl E'.stado y sits agentes lot alt 
tonfonnados pot cl Estado o tolerados por este, pero (ptc sc cut uentran por fttera tic su 
estmetura formal". KAI.YVAS, S ;irul ARJONA, A., “Paramilitarismo: Una pcrspectiva 
tcdrica”, in: A Rangel (cd ), El podcr paramilitary Bogota: Lundacibn Scguridad y 
Dcmocracia-Plancta, 200S, p. 20. Original text in cursive 
10 MA/./.I I, J., Death stfttads or self-defense font v fane paramilitary groups emerge and 
t hallen^e demot rat v in l atin America. Chapel Mill: 1 he University ot North Carolina 
Press, 2000, pp 4-3 

20 As KAI.YVAS \ ARJONA, op tit , pp U. ^3 and O. included footnote 0 
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[,] business men [...] which provide a product [...] and can act as agents for 
others or under their own 21 . 


Although paramilitary organizations often have fluid supports from 
both legality and illegality, its mainstay are legal agents operating in 
illegality 22 , usually after being isolated from the state organization 
chart, and taking advantage of that operational ambiguity 23 . United 
Self-Defense Forces of Colombia (Autodefensas Unidas de Colom¬ 
bia, AUC) are an example. AUC benefited from the state tolerance to 
consolidate its structures, to the point of becoming a state like orga¬ 
nization. An example of that is given by a recent judgment, among 
many. It states that an agribusiness project, that wanted to turn a 
Colombian region the largest being cultivated with oil palm area, 
was in fact part linked to Colombian paramilitary 24 . 

MAZZEI has schematized the way paramilitary organizations 
act, designing a typical frame structure. It is constructed from esta¬ 
blishing channels of legitimacy and resources, with flexible mecha¬ 
nisms to collaborate with representative of political parties, econo¬ 
mic powers and military or police forces 25 . The MAZZEI’s scheme 
can be applied to several levels, completing the classification raised 
by KALYVAS and ARJONA for paramilitary organizations, which 
is based on their size and territory covering: vigilantes (small size/ 
local level), death squads (small/supralocal), local guards (large/ 
local) and, finally, militias and paramilitary armies (large/supra) 26 . 


21. “[U]na categoria dc hombres para quicnes empunar las armas y ejcrcer la violcncia o 
[...| [su] amcnaza (...) cs el valor dc uso dc la destre/.a que posccn (...) [,) empresarios 
(...) que proveen dc un producto (...) y pueden acluar como agonies dc olros o a li'lulo 
propio". ROMLRO, M., Paramilitares y autodefensas 19S2-2003 , Bogota: Instituto dc 
Lsludios Politicos y Rclacioncs Inlcinacionalcs, ILPRI-Ldilorial Pianola Colombiana, 
2003, p. 37 

22. MPT/, S., Rethinking insurgency, Strategic Studies Institute, Washington, June 2(X)7, p 
25. Retrieved from hllp://www stratcgicstudiesinstilulc.army.mil/pdffilcs/pub700.pdF. 
However, Ml-TX called them “militias’’. 

23. A “confusing departmental affiliation”, according to the view of POLI'I KOVSKAYA, A , 
Terror en ('heehenia, Barcelona: Ldicinnes del Bronco, 2003, p. 10 

24. JU/XiAIX)OIJIN 1C) PI-NA1.1)1-1.CIRCUITO LSPIXIALIZADO 1)1-; MLDLLUN. 
Kadicado: 051X11 31 07 003 201 I 01700, Procesado: Gabriel Jaime Sierra Moreno y olros, 
Scntencia N u 034, October 30, 2014 

23 MA/./.L1 op. oil , p 30 

20 KALYVAS and ARJONA, op. cit., p 31 
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However, I find that some ideological goals typical of paramilitary 
organizations should be added to this classification, such the rela¬ 
tionship between paramilitary, counterinsurgency and social control. 
With that skill as an inherent feature of paramilitary, it can be distin¬ 
guished paramilitary violence from other forms of social control, like 
indigenous vigilantes with communal institutions, or death squads 
promoted by private organizations. 

Finally, it remains to be said that, sometimes, the link between a 
paramilitary organization and the sponsor state can get blurred. This 
may be by a decision of the state, whose patronage moves away from 
a general support to the paramilitary organization, to isolated sup¬ 
ports provided by individuals. On the contrary, a paramilitary orga¬ 
nization can turn into a powerful group, so complex that achieves a 
capacity that allows it to reduce, or even get rid of, the state control. 
For instance, the AUC got by themselves being a party in the Colom¬ 
bian armed conflict. In such cases, although paramilitaries are a war 
party, they can not be labelled as insurgent groups 27 . 

2.3. Proposed analytical framework 

The analytical framework resulting is conceptually strict and easy to 
test for legal purposes. Thus, an insurgency is linked to an opposition 
to the state with an alternative political project, which is inseparable 
from a social base; it has some kind of permanent identity (neither 
temporary nor opportunistic); a need to refer to an audience that 
legitimizes a territorial control, or the intention of gaining it; and 
the ability to achieve some consistency, to receive the support from 
national or international allies. Complementary concepts such pro¬ 
toinsurgency and postinsurgency catch intermediate stages in insur¬ 
gency without changing wrongly the nature of the organization. So 
do the terms hybridization and transformation. 


27. Unless it is admitted the paradox of a vigilante insuryemy (necessarily a deadlock 
oxymoron). Among others, REINARES explains that “vigilante terrorism" (“terrorismo 
vigilante") has the "intention of maintaining the established political order”, in opposition 
to “insurgent terrorism". REINARES, K, lerrorismo y antiterrorismo. Barcelona: Paidos. 
1998, p 19 
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Paramilitary has been defined by the relationship with the sta¬ 
te, regardless of institutional affiliation. A paramilitary organization 
has a close relationship with political, economic and military police 
powers, and can adopt many forms, such as those mentioned above: 
vigilantes, death squads, local guards, and militia or paramilitary ar¬ 
mies. 

With this analytical framework, the question of whether LZ are 
an insurgent or paramilitary organization achieves a more accurate 
discussion. 


3. Characteristics of lz: Soldiers without war 

As it is known, LZ appear from a group of former Mexican military, 
including some members of Special Forces Airmobile Group (Grupo 
Aeromovil de Fuerzas Especiales, GAFE), a Mexican elite unit crea¬ 
ted in the nineties 28 . It is usual that some individuals of Mexican 
security forces have ties with DTO, and indeed the management of 
these connections was a common place in the Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary Party (Partido Revolucionario Institucional, PRI) regime of 
the last century. However, the novelty of LZ was the introduction of a 
“military outlook” 29 in DTO. That outlook has had qualitative conse¬ 
quences for its internal organization; the relationship with its allies; 
and the way they have fight their rivals. E.g., it has made easy the 
incorporation of individuals with a similar profile, as Guatemalan 
kaibiles 30 . 


28. VALDES, G., Historia del narcolrdfico en Mexico, Aguilar: Mexico D.F, 2013, pp. 255- 
256; and US FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, “Los Zetas; ITAR- Violent 
Gangs", memorandum, classification unknown, April 22, 2005a, 2 pp. Retrieved from 
http://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB499/DOCUMENT01-20050422. 
PDF, p.l. 

29. DUDLEY, S., “The Zetas in Guatemala", InSight Crime , September 8, 2011, p. 2. 
Retrieved from http://www.insightcrime.org/media/k2/altaehments/insighl_crime_the_ 
zctas_in_guatcmala.pdf 

3(1 US DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION. “Assessment of Los Zetas’ 
Evolution and Expansion (2001-2009)", ('able, Sensitive, July 2009. Retrieved from 
http://www2.gwu.edu/—nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB445/docs^20090700ca. PDF ; THE 
SAME. AUTHOR, Houston Field Division. "Los Zetas Factsheet", Report, Classification 
Unknown, February 2010a. Retrieved from: 
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LZ began working for Osiel Cardenas Guillen, leader of the Gulf 
cartel (GC) between 1999 and 2000. Their services consisted not only 
in typical tasks of hitmen, but in exploiting their know-how related to 
security in a broad sense: Providing protection to leaders and goods; 
routes assurance; or intelligence operations, among others 31 . The 
margin ol operational autonomy that these tasks provide could have 
been one of the keys of their subsequent GC separation. Linked to 
a subject, Cardenas (namely, personal ties instead of organizational 
ones), a crisis came when the GC leader was sent to prison in 2003^. 
His extradition to the USA in 2007 worsened the situation and that 
could be the trigger for the break between LZ and his employer, ac¬ 
complished around 2010. 

LZ were born as an atypical group in a traditional landscape of 
DTO with extended families linked to a region. While there have 
been other DTO which have also broken into the XX 1st century, as 
The Michoaean Family (La Familia Michoacana, LFM), The Knights 
Templar (Los Caballeros Templarios, LCT), or the Jalisco Cartel 
New Generation (Cartel Jalisco Nueva Generation, CJNG), all of 
them have originated in groups of power rooted in the place where 
they were born (e.g., LFM and LCT in Michoaean, and CJNG in Ja¬ 
lisco). But LZ had not roots to a territory, at least not until they met 
Cardenas. In that sense, they were the beggining of modernity to 
DTO: no roots, no traditional rules. 

Besides that, LZ reached an identity for what they did (i.e., its ca¬ 
pability of using violence in a success way), not because they belong to 
a particular family, lb cite some examples, the Arellano Felix in Baja 
California, Carrillo Puentes in Chihuahua, or the Beltran Leyva in Si- 


hlljv 'www2:gwu.u*du/~ns:M'chiv/NSAt : BB/NSAI ; HB44.SAIocs/2()l(XI2(MI mi- • ;,ihI TUT 
S \MF AUTH< >U. EW: SEARS NDR 6132 for North A Central Anuriev case '/redacted/, 
t nhlu. ClHssinraUtin Unknown, May 28, 2ftlOI>„ p. 3. Retrieved rrom http:/Avww2.nwu. 
olu iiMirdviv NSA£RB/NSAhBB499'DOCUMf-N f 19-20100528.PDK 

31 US I I I)|-.RAI HURHAIJ Ol- INVESTIGATION, Eos /.etas: An Einetyint- Threat it, 
the United Stales. Intelligence Assessment. Unclassificd./For Ollieitil Use Only, July Is, 
2(HISh, p. |. Retrieved froin IUt|):/Av\vw2.gwu.eilii/~nsiireltiv/NSAI-IIB/NSAI-Hli-19'A 
IHXIJMHN I 02-21X1307IS.pdf 

32 KI-.SA, i Los /etas: l)c narcos a mafiosos. | J enmeteio de clrngus ilegttles en Mexico, 
Nolu de I in estigueion 121X13, Universidud Autonomn de Mtnirid. pp. 2-3 Retrieved 
1,1,111 Idlpx: www.ntim.es persontil peli eeonomietrs etesu nol;i()H)3.pdf. 
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naloa, were linked to their places of origin not only criminally, but as 
well socially, probably after a process of decades. By contrast, LZ used 
their new relationship with Cardenas brothers to root in Tamaulipas. 

According to VALDES, a zeta model was originated in the way 
LZ related to its sphere of action. For the former director of the Cen¬ 
ter for Investigation and National Security (Centro de Investigation 
y Seguridad Nacional, CISEN), Cardenas needed a group such LZ for 
the exploitation of the land routes under the influence of GC. The 
strip of land from the northern state of Tamaulipas to Guatemala 
required a greater logistical deployment to ensure routes and car¬ 
goes 33 . And LZ, after breaking with the GC, and having the ability to 
act elsewhere, applied that model to different contexts. That is, what 
in an environment was a “military outlook” understood as a logistic 
defensive manner, in other contexts was an aggressive conduct, and 
a disruption in the DTO classical way of acting. Hence the perception 
of LZ as soldiers without war. This could have allowed them too to 
overcome the major handicap to enter in the Mexican drug market, 
their lack of contacts for themselves 34 . Subsequently it was obtained 
by exploiting its position of strength. Besides that, LZ have combined 
drug trafficking with other crimes, and an example of their diversi¬ 
fication is the smuggling of hydrocarbons, an offense that illustrates 
perfectly the DTO’s complexity and resilience 35 . 

After breaking with Cardenas and GC, LZ has been participated 
in high-profile incidents where they have shown their military capa¬ 
bility. They have been involved in both sporadic 36 and numerous 37 


33. VALDIzS, op. cit., pp 231-232 and 260-261. 

34. RliSA 2003, pp. 3-5. 

35. As it is highlighted by SALXHDO-ALBARAN, H. and GARAY, L. J , Structure of 
it Transnational Criminal Network: ‘Los Zetas' and the Smu^lin^ of Hydrocarbon: 
Vortex Working Paper N u 12, Bogota, 2014, p. 3H. Retrieved from hllp://www.scivorlcx. 
org/l 2TCNsMexUsV2.pdf. Sometimes I have the impression that the aforementioned 
authors mix a strong theoretical framework with a weak use of sources But the task ot 
them tor the analysis ot organized ciimc is essential to overcome loose analogies with 
oilier phenomena 

36 (fSC’ONSIJI AI R MAiAMOROS./r/inm 14: A Day of Violence in Tamaulipas February 
15, 2011, Cable. Sensitive, pp 1-2, Retrieved from http:,/www2.gwu.edu/~nsarehiv 
NSA1*:BB/NSAI:BB499,|)C)('IJM1-:N 129-201 10215 pill 

\1 OSORNO, I) 1: . “1 a balalla tie ( iutlatl Mier (Parte I)", Catopardo, April 201 1, pp 2-3 
Rctiicvcd fmm http: wwv. gatopartlo com Rcportajes(iP.php7R = 75A:pagina = I 
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ongoing fightings, especially with the GC. And LZ have attacked 
prisons, probably to use prisoners as forced recruits 38 . But mainly, 
official and mediatic spotlight was put on them for participating in 
mass murders. One of the most ominous happened on August 2010, 
when members of the Mexican Navy found the bodies of 72 migrants 
in San Fernando (Tamaulipas). The motives for the killings are unk¬ 
nown, although some documents speak about LZ trying to recruit the 
migrants, or about an attack to harm the GC 39 . That crime was not 
the only one. As well in San Fernando, on April 2011, the Mexican 
Army discovered 36 graves, in which there were 196 bodies 40 . In these 
cases, also as conjecture, LZ could have thought that the individuals 
were collaborators of the GC. This massiveness, so characteristic of 
terrorist attacks, it is completed with lesser-known cases, such as the 
slaughter of Allende (Coahuila), held in March 2011. There, accor¬ 
ding to some sources, a zeta commando kidnapped and killed around 
300 people and demolished many buildings. The reason could have 
been to punish families, friends and workers of two former allies of 
LZ that become protected witnesses 41 . 

After 2006-2012, LZ was split in two leaderships (as a minimum), 
repeating a similar pattern to other DTO. In fact, that volatility also 
affected the GC, immersed in several clashes 42 . Both LZ leaders were 
arrested: Heriberto Lazcano, a.k.a “El Lazca”, on October 2012, and 
Miguel Angel Trevino Morales, a.k.a “ZAO”, on July 2013. Other 
more mediatic conflicts, either by real or perceived factors, as the 
struggle between self-defense and LCT in Michoacan, or the role of 


38. SAINZ, L.C., Rejas rotas. Fugas, traieibn e impuniclad en cl sistema pcnitcnciario mexicano, 
Mexico 1)1': Grijalbo, 2013, pp. 25-43, mainly p. 33. 

39. US CONSULATE MATAMOROS, Zctas massacre 72 migrants in Tamaulipas , Cable, 
Unclassified, August 26, 2010, pp. 2-3. Retrieved from hllp://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarehiv/ 
NSAp;BB/NSAE:BB445/docs/20100826.pdf. 

40 US CONSULATE: MATAMOROS, Holy Week Vacations Marred by Violence; San 
Fernando Hodv Count Reaches l ( > 6, Cable, Sensitive, April 29, 201 lb, pp. 1-4. Relrived 
from hltp://www2 gwu.cdu/~nsarchiv/NSAhBB/NSAhBB445/diK:s/20110429.pdf. 

41 OSORNO, D.E , “How a Mexican Cartel Demolished a Town, Incinerated a Hundred of 
Victims, and (Jot Away u'ith It", Vite News. December 31, 2014 Retrieved from blips:// 

news.vicc.com/articlc/how-H-mcxican-carlcl-demolishcd-a-town-incincralcd-hundrcds- 

of-victims-and-got-away-with-it 

42 VII.LhCiAS, R., “hi crimen organi/ado y la rccslrucluracion", Rc/mmc Indigo, April 

23, 2013 Retrieved from http:/'www rcportcindigo cnm/rcporlc/nicxicn/cl-crimcn- 

organi/ado-y-la-rcestructuracion 
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“Guerreros Unidos” in the Ayotzinapa’s crisis in the state of Guerre¬ 
ro, have caused LZ just vanished from the security narrative, except 
for the arrest of Z-40 in 2013. However, as it was demonstrated for 
LFM in places like Michoacan, the disappearance of a DTO from the 
official discourse does not mean that the structure and contacts built 
by it, summarized in the concept of “criminal networks”, fade away 43 . 
It is expected that the same has happened to LZ. 

Since 2005, there is information thar describes LZ as a decen¬ 
tralized organization, being that one of the impediments to launch 
unified attacks 44 . LZ have been labelled as a DTO with hierarchical 
structure 45 , but the fact is that LZ as unitary and structured orga¬ 
nization is only an ideal model. Closer to the nature of DTO is the 
assumption that LZ probably combine a central core, with zetitas or 
associated individuals-which come and go, without a permanent re¬ 
lationship with the organization-, and wannabes , like copycats which 
imitate LZ modus operandi 46 . The result is the autonomy of many of 
its cells, with an increasing pressure for the action of the Mexican 
state, that opens the chance for increasing betrayals and breaking 
weaken alliances. This could explain also the possibility that some 
groups of LZ turn into family clans, like many others DTO 47 . Another 
option for this organization is the emergence of regional commands 
specialized in violent crimes, that use the know-how of LZ, and able 
to profit the zeta famous brand to consolidate their position. And, 
from that basis, to accumulate resources to get a greater centraliza¬ 
tion, as terrorist groups have grown as well from a strong regional 
presence. Or, another possibility, is that they mimic in the Mexican 
criminal organizations panorama, just being a DTO among others. 


43. PLRHZ, J., Lhe New Criminal Players in Mexico's Hmbaltlcd Michoacan State”, InSiyht 
Crime, March 16, 2015a. Retrieved from, http://www.insightcrime.org/ncws-anaiysis/ncw- 

criminal-players-in-mexico-embatlled-michoacan-statc 

44. “Los Zetas lack of a strong leader probably impedes the immediate planning and 
execution of any such designs (attacks against cic l”. US PliDKRAL BORLAIJ OP 
INVLSTKJAI IONS, 2l»()5b, op. cil., p. 1 

45 As docs MONTOYA, op. cil , pp. 154-155. 

46 US IT.DLRAL BUREAU OP INVP.SI ICiATlON, 2005b, op. cit., p. 3. Referring to 1 Z, 
“few' clearlines distinguishing between full-fledged members, associates, and imitators 
exist" Idem. 

47 OSORNO, DP:, “Pntrcvista con un /eta", (iatofxirdo, October 2013, p 3. Retrieved 
from http:Vwww gatopardo com/ReporlajcsGP.php , 'R = 2l2, p L 
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Probably the final result for LZ will be a combination of those op- 
Irons 


4. Are lz insurgents or paramilitaries? 

The theoretical framework and the characterization of LZ offer some 
conclusions about the nature of this organization and its relations¬ 
hip with insurgency and paramilitary. I have agglutinated them into 
three features: Ambiguous relationship with the Mexican state; the 
issue of the integration into a political project; and the problematic 
term of criminal insurgency. 

4.1. Ambiguity of the link with the Mexican state 

LZ relationship with the Mexican state is ambiguous. That is, it can 
not be argued that they oppose completely the state, as do insurgen- 
cies.In fact, they just face it to the extent that any criminal does, in 
the specific fields where their activity collides with law enforcement. 
Therefore, naming LZ insurgents just because they do not want 
the laws applied to them would be like arguing that every offender 
belongs to a kind of brotherhood of insurgents seeking to undermine 
the Law. In other words, it would be forcing the unity of disconnec¬ 
ted events. Moreover, in events where it can be seen a qualitative 
difference in LZ modus operandi, state presence is tracked, what take 
LZ away from the insurgency. In fact, a comparison with Colombian 
situation can be helpful. There, the AUC provided a macroestruc- 
ture where individuals (not only paramilitaries, but drug traffickers, 
politicians or businessmen) could insert their actions, creating a con¬ 
text that eventually could oppose to the state. In Mexico, the issue 
is more subtle: There, the actions or omissions of the state amplify 
the damage ol non-state actors like LZ, which collaborate with some 
parts of the institutional machinery. But it is not a unified policy. For 
example, in a city in Tamaulipas, LZ can have a strong presence (e.g., 
Nuevo Laredo); in other one, they have to collaborate with other 
groups; and beyond Famaulipas, LZ can decide to confront the hege¬ 
monic I) TO, with the help of local police. Or establishing an alliance 
with local groups. And in other part of the Mexican Federation, it 
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can be the other way round, and having the local police against them. 
The puzzle of violence in Mexico has changing parts and no fixed 
rules. In this complexity, the clarity of an armed conflict in Mexico 
is just not working. Or it is only working to disconnected municipa¬ 
lities. But can it be said that a war is happening in so limited places? 

In the latter cases analyzed, the mass killings of migrants or in¬ 
dividuals perceived as linked to GC, it is detected the state presence, 
as local police acted as “halcones” or informal watchers, trapping LZ 
enemies and omitting to prosecute LZ crimes 48 . According to the five 
levels of police collusion 49 , police in San Fernando municipality may 
be at levels 4 or 5, i.e., being paid by LZ or practically integrated in 
this criminal organization. Actually, protection may be statewide, as 
might be inferred from evidence that points precisely Thmaulipas’ 
governors 50 . While evidences suggest a protection at the highest level 
for the GC, it can not be rejected that the same channels of corrup¬ 
tion are exploited by LZ. The correlation between this organization 
(and the most relevant DTO in Mexico) and public authorities can be 
seen in the other examples cited. What some sources say as “a com- 


48 PROCURADURl'A GENERAL DE LA REPUBLICA, SUBPROCURADURTA 
ESPECIALIZADA EN INVESTIGACION DE DELINCUENCIA ORGANIZADA, 
Tarjeta Informativa, Asunlo: Polictas relacionados con el hallazgo cle Caddveres en las 
Fosas clandcslinas en San Fernando, Tamaulipas. Retrieved from http://www2.gwu. 
cdu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB499/Tarje taInformativa.pdf. 

49 “Level 1: The police simply allow criminal groups to act without interfering. Level 2: 
The police accept (or demand) payment for allowing criminal groups to act without 
interfering. Level 3: The police protect criminal groups and their enterprises for a fee. 
Level 4: The police work for the criminal groups and their enterprises for a fee. Level 5: 
The criminal group runs the police as part of the criminal enterprise”. CAWLEY, M. and 
DUDLEY, S., “German Guns in Mexico and the 5 Levels of Police Collusion”, InSight 
Crime , December 12, 2014. Retrieved from htlp://www.insighlLTime.org/news-analysis/ 
gcrman-guns-mexico-5-levels-pol ice-collusion 

50 US EMBASSY MEXICO CITY, Mexican Political Highlights January 2N-February 

2012, Cable, Unclassified, February 3, 2012. Retrieved from http li I w w w 2 

gwu.edu/~nsarchiv/NSAEBB/NSAEBB499/DOCUMENT40-20120203 PDF; and US 
ATTORNEY'S OFFICE. SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE, Former Governor of State of Tamaulipas, Mexiio, Indicted in the Southern 
Distriit of Texas\ December 2, 2013. Retrieved from http://wwwjustiee.gov/usao, 

Ixs 1 News/Relcases'21) I 3'; 20l)ecember/13 1 202G 20-' I 20Yarrington r ; 20aiuP ; 20 
Marline/ print ht ml For a deeper study, FLORES PERL/., U.A , Historian de polvo 
V sangre Genesis v evolution del tnif'u o de drogus en el estado de Tamaulipas, Mexico: 
Centro de Iiivesligacionex y Estudios Superiores en Anlropologia Social, 2013, pp 2N5- 
3 LS 
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bination of understaffing, inability, and corruption” 51 on immigra¬ 
tion controls is perfectly feasible for other areas. For instance, negli¬ 
gence, lack of control and deliberate omissions are also the diagnosis 
of the rol of public authorities in events such Allende 52 . 

Again, this confirms studies by authors such as SALCEDO-AL- 
BARAN and GARAY, who have seen that the relationship between 
DTO and public servants is the main aspect of criminal networks. 
Public officials would be “gray agents”: They belong to a legal ins¬ 
titution, but they are engaged in illegal work 53 . But, somehow, they 
accept the legal rules: In San Fernando, but similar situations are 
countless, municipal police are disarmed and arrested by federal for¬ 
ces, without any confrontation 54 . Can we imagine the same situation 
if they were part of an insurgency? If my position should be radica¬ 
lized, I would say that violence in Mexico has more to do with sta¬ 
te institutions versus state institutions, than an insurgency versus the 
state. This contrasts with other insurgencies, who oppose the state 
because they are themselves autonomous, as a part in an armed con¬ 
flict (AUC, Sendero Luminoso), or for growing from tribal support 
(Islamic State). 

4.2. The issue of the integration into a political project 

From the features of paramilitary and insurgency, it follows that 
the groups named as such are characterized by a series of relation¬ 
ships with political and social entities. That strategic variant of any 
insurgency or paramilitary can be called" integration into a political 
project”. In paramilitarism, is represented by the strong links with a 
state, which can adopt different forms, but a common goal. Regar¬ 
ding the insurgency, there are features like the ability to be sponsored 
by foreign powers, or the synergies between the insurgeny (namely, 


51 US EMBASSY IN MHXICO, A Perilous Road through Mexico for Migrants, Cubic, 
Sensitive, January 31, 2011, p. 2. Retrieved from http://www2.gwu.edu/~nsarehiv/ 
NSAi:BB/NSAb;BIi4WDC)C’UMHN'12S-2() 110l31.pdf. 

52. OSORNO, 2014, op. cit. 

53. SALCLDO-ALBARAN and GARAY, 2014, op. cit., pp. 12 and 35. 

54. US CONSUI J\\ I; MATAMOROS, Mexican Array Seizes Wcufxmx oj Local Polite in 
Tamaulipas, Cable, Unclassified, May 13, 201 Ic. Retrieved from http://www2.gwu 
cdu/~nsarclm7NSAHBB/NSAFBIi4W/I)()( ’IJMFN 135-201 I05l3.pdf. 
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militar front) and the sociopolitical one (i.e, the “movement”, as the 
Leninist “mass front”). 

These considerations overcome positions that merely indicate 
the political aspect of a criminal group using both terms like “policy 
element”, which can be confused with the related to the crime of 
crimes against humanity; and “ideological element” 55 , which leads to 
a tautology: Any organization, as every individual, has an ideology, 
so this aspect can not be defining. The difficulty of LZ to gravitate 
around a bigger, sociopolitical structure is because both their speech 
and acts are subordinated to profit, and even they are contradic¬ 
tory, due to the lack of structures to ensure a coherent performance. 
Neither firsthand witnesses 56 indicate a hierarchy or a command that 
applies to all members of LZ. If there is no uinity in LZ, how could 
they be instrumented by powers like the state? Or how could LZ pro¬ 
mote a social and political movement close to an insurgency? 

4.3. The problem of criminal insurgency 

Despite the above objections, the doctrine has raised the concept of 
“criminal insurgency” 57 to explain the context of Mexican violence 
related to DTO. Briefly, that concept obviates military and social 
mobilization of political insurgencies, and replaces it with the abs- 


55. MONTOYA, op. cit., p. 142. 

56. On the contrary, they describe a combination of terror propaganda, revenge and do- 
what-you-can actions: “I say that it is like a chain [a zeta talks]: The Gulf cartel grabbed 
three of us and beheaded them, then we grabbed three of the other [enemies] and wc do 
the same thing or worse: 1 put them inside a box... It's like a chain: you hurt me and I’ll 
do more damage” (“Yo digo que ya es como una cadenila: 121 cartel del Golfo agarro a 
tres de los nucslros y les mocho la cabeza, enlonces agarramos a tres dc los otros y les 
haccmos lo mismo o sc les hacc lo peor: los encostalo y los dejo en una caja... Ya cs como 
una cadenita que sc agarro: tu me haces dano y yo le voy hacer mas dano lodavia”) 
OSORNO, 2013, op. cit. 

57. Developed and spread by SULLIVAN, J.P, ‘‘From Drug Wars lo Criminal Insurgency 
Mexican ('artels, Criminal Lnclaves and Criminal Insurgency in Mexico and Central 
America, and I’heir Implications for Global Security”, VORTLX Working Papers 
N v 6, Bogota, 2012, pp. 8- l J and I6-1K. Retrieved from http://www.scivortex.org/6From 
DrugWarsC’rirninallnsurgency.pdf. MON TOY A agrees with those postulates and she 
completes them with a deep legal analysis (although I consider her premises are wrong), 
in: MON TOYA, op. cit., pp. 145-171. I he term has been popularized by GRILLO, I , PI 
Narco, hn cl corazon de la insur^encia criminal rnexicana, Mexico l)T: Fdicioncs IJrano, 
2012, pp. 321 and foil. 
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tract goal of self-protection to their criminal structures against the 
state policies. That strategy would indicate a common goal of DTO, 
transformed in criminal insurgencies, in order to obtain something 
like the end of law enforcement. That term is connected to others 
which also explain the insurgency’s violence as an option itself, and 
with no other goal that maintaining its structures. For instance, 
insurgencies characterized by a “political autonomy” for “creating or 
maintaining a situation which is beyond the state political control” 58 . 
However, examples where an insurgency has abandoned its goals 
of takeover or building alternative institutions, to become a sort of 
an insurgency by the insurgency itself, derive usually from situations 
in which armed groups turn their original political objectives. O in 
situations where the state has collapsed, e.g.: Somalia. Namely, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find historical examples where there is 
a protoinsurgency without a political objective, and a postinsurgency 
without having been an insurgency. 

But, as I have pointed out, LZ just confront the authorities 
partially, similarly to any other criminal group but with amplified 
impact, given the Mexican context of impunity. According to this, 
GARZON VERGARA remarks that the strenght of a criminal orga¬ 
nizations should be not defined “from the actions taken to respond 
to the state offensive or confront other illegal factions”, because the¬ 
re are “connections between legal and illegal, formal and informal, 
in the context of institutional weakness and deterioration of the cul¬ 
ture of legality” 59 . If Mexico’s federal institutions have the political 
will to act and removing the political and administrative obstacles 
that permit the fluid relationships between legal and illegal actors, 
they can recover the initiative against LZ, although this organization 
causes the deadliest attacks or even they (or other DTO) have control 
over certain municipalities 60 . At no time the Mexican government is 


5X JORDAN, op. cit,, pp. 120-122, following MI; I Z, op cit , pp. 54-55 

( iARZON, J (' La rehelidn dr la redes eriminales: /; / ( rimen nryanizado en A merit a Latina 
v las fuerzas ifite In modifiean , Woodrow Wilson ( enter IJpilule on the Americas, 2012, 
p X, Retrieveil from hllp:/7www.\vilsonccntcr oig/silcs/dclaull/tilcs/(iar/orr. Rebellion 
ESH.pdl 

lid Wlutl Joes to have the eonlrol of a plaza mean? According to US IbDERAI, MOREAU 
Ob 1NVUS 1 l( iA I IONS, 2(M).sb, op cit . p 4. footnote J, "'[p|la/;i’ refers to an area 
controlled b\ a drug-trafficking organ i/a lion I hat control involves of corruption of public 
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overwhelmed qualitatively, although they may be unable to prevent 
violent acts. 


5. Conclusions 

Mexican organized crime has added new features to the characteris¬ 
tics of DTO. Examples like joint operations between security forces 
and drug traffickers, DTO stronger than local polices and able to 
corrupt other public institutions, in a context of impunity, have resul¬ 
ted in a high criminal innovation. Although other DTO have used 
heavy weapons, intelligence and “halcones” before, LZ industriali¬ 
zed it and offered a particular model of protection, i.e., a response to 
the fragmented market of public protection, and the possibility that 
private bodies undertake such tasks 61 . LZ established a replicable 
model that has served to other non-state actors as a basis for inno¬ 
vate in the Mexican violence market. Other DTO have being forced 
to create their own groups, or even to outline their speeches in terms 
of counterinsurgency, as CJNG 62 . 

That LZ ability to generate violence is obvious, and it represents 
contemporary challenges in dealing with non-state organizations 
violence (e.g., spectacularity of some manifestations of violence, 
even sadism and dramatization, or hybridization of criminal and po¬ 
litical goals). Some international terrorist organizations has become 
massive, and so have some DTO. 

According to that, some contradictions of considering LZ an in¬ 
surgency or a paramilitary organizations can be highlighted: 


officials ant I the protection of trallicking con idors I rum other criminals’’ Hut sometimes 
it can be a wider control, like using checkpoints or having both the major and the local 
police ss oiking loi the DIO And in other occasions, it can be just a selective protection 
liom law enforcement Again, there is not an onlv scenai io in Mexican v iolcncc 
() | Rb.SA, (*. “Michoacan en posit ivo”, i. u elsmt , Januai v 22. 2014. Rett ieved I tom http: 

w ww excelsior com nix opinion opinion-del-experto-nacional 2014 01 22 0 V1U41 
(i2. PEREZ. J , "How the Jalisco Cartel Evolved with Mexico’s Drug War”. InSiyht ( uttu 
October l.\ 2014b Retrieved liom http: www insighlci irnc oig. news-anahsis jalisui* 
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1. Considering LZ an insurgent organization, and even remarking 
that there is a non-international armed conflict in Mexico, and 
therefore it would be necessary to implement IHL to make the 
parties respect certain fundamental rights, stumbles upon the 
fact that individuals linked to DTO are not challenging the sys¬ 
tem for political reasons, but for opportunist ones. If they do not 
have any incentive to respect the normal law, it is probably that 
IHL has no effect on its acts. 

2. Labelling as lawful combatants LZ’s members creates another 
problem: Any murder of police, military or zeta soldier (or even 
the assassination of a Presidente of Mexico, as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces) go unpunished from the ICL perspec¬ 
tive, if they are linked to the so called war as legitimate objecti¬ 
ves, unless the attack is cataloged as a crime against humanity 63 . 
Obviously, a Manichean scheme as such forgets the most com¬ 
plex gray areas, where legality and illegality converges. 

3. Analogies in malam partem, prohibited in ICL, have a correlation 
in the lax use of analytical concepts. And the perspective on DTO 
is unfocused, if it is argued that LZ “[a] t least control 70% of the 
territory of the state of Tamaulipas and parts of Sinaloa” 64 . It is 
not the same resilience or impunity, than an active political goal 
to control a territory. In fact, labelling LZ as either an insurgent or 
a paramilitary group does not permit to differentiate them from 
other situations, such as the rise of Michoacan self-defense forces. 
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To conclude, state’s tolerance, cooptation, partial inability, or negli¬ 
gence are the keys to understand Mexican violence and the rol of DTO 
like LZ, and not the ability of DTO as acting in vacuo. In Mexico there 
are DTO not enough autonomous from the state to be called insurgen¬ 
cies, but too independent from the state (by a combination of their 
own strenght and links with public servants, security forces or de facto 
powers) to be named paramilitary. Thinking about that paradox is a 
better path than mantaining rigid theoretical approaches. 
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63. On the technical questions of using the legal term of crimes against humanity to persons 
linked to non-state actors, P^REZ, 2015b, op. cit., pp. 79-88. 

64. MONTOYA, op. cit., p. 156. 
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